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A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR TEACHERS. 


Editor, W. N. HAILMANN, Detroit, Mich. 
Publisher, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Our Arm.-The NEw EDUCATION is the mouth-piece of the 





ICAN FROEBEL UNION, to every member of which it. 


AMER’ 

fs sent regularly. Being thus the official organ of the 
kindergarteners of this country, it is intended to give 
utterance to the best thoughts, record of the leading facts 
and announcement of the most interesting events connected 
with this revolution in primary education. It is a journal 
for Parents as well as for Teachers; and for intelligent 
Public School Teachers generally, as well as for those who 
have been specially trained in the principles of Froebel. 
Aside from its discussion of meghods of instruction, the 
attention it gives to Home-Culturé and to Hygiene both at 
home and at school, should make it indispensable to all who 
have to do with the training of children. 

The numbers for 1882 (Vol. VI) will contain entire Mr. 

an new ——, — “PRIMARY HELPS,” with 
fourteen ~page illustrations. 

Our TERMS.—The subscription to the NEw EDUCATION 
is One Dollar a year; to English subscribers, Five Shillings. 
Instead of making deductions or offering cheap premiums, 
we prefer to charge the full dollar for the paper and then 

e it worth the dollar to every subscriber. To encour- 
age our friends to make extra effort, however, we offer six 
subscriptions for five dollars. 

How To SEND MONEY.—Money may be sent with perfect 
safety by money-order, registered letter, or draft on New 
York. Bills and currency usually reach us, but are sent 
solely at the risk of the sender. e do not refuse postage- 
stamps, though we prefer the money sent some other way. 

How To CHANGE THE ADDRESS.—When the subscrip- 
tion is received, the wrappers are at once written for the 

. Itis, therefore, some trouble to change an address. 

et we always do it cheerfully, provided the subscriber 

remembers to give the post-office from which, as well as 

post-office to which, the address is t6 be changed 
_MissinGc PAPERS.—In so large a subscription list. anum- 
ber of the NEw EDUCATION may fail to reach a subscriber 
forsome month. If the paper is not received by the end of 
the month, always send a postal card at once, and the miss- 
ing paper will be resent by return mail. re 

RITE CAREFULLY, DISTINCTLY, FULLY.—Our rea 
would hesitate to believe us if we should tell them 
large a proportion of the letters we receive are impe 
often failing to specify what is wanted, oftener fallin 








give the post-office address, sometimes even omitting the™ 


name of the writer. We deem it due to ourselves as well 
as to our customers to fill every order promptly and 
accurately. If our friends will be sure their orders are 
distinct, we can assure them there will be very few mis- 
ee. and goed few will be cheerfully rectified as soon as 
we learn oO: em. 








 gar-In the September number we shall 
publish a translation of Madame Maren- 
holtz-Buelow’s ‘ School-Workshops,”. by 
Miss Susan E. Blow. Those who desire 
extra copies of the number will please 
send their orders at once. 





&#* Kindergartners who desire favora- 
ble locations will do well to send address 
and references to the editor of the MEssEN- 
GER. 

&@ Mr. and Mrs. Hailmann’s Training 
Class for ’82-’83 will be opened October 
16th, at Detroit. Address W. N. Hail- 
mann, 251-259 Lafayette St., Detroit, Mich. 
The Manual Training School of Wash- 

ington University. 








BY CHARLES H. HAM. 


This ideal school isa branch of Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis. It was 
established two years ago solely by private 
subscription. The ground, structure, and 
machinery cost about $40,000; and a fund 
of $25,000, sufficient for its support for 
five years, was guaranteed. It was de- 
signed for 120 pupils. It was established 
as an'experiment to demonstrate, if possi- 
ble, the practicability of joining manual 
labor instruction in the practical arts to 
theoretical instruction in the public schools 
of St. Louis and of the country. . Hence 
the projectors of the school were obliged 
to eke out the scanty endowment by a tu- 
ition fee of $80 per annum for the course 
of three years. Toa degree, therefore, it 
was Not in the outset accessible to the 

r; but this objection has been met by 


fa provision for the purchase of scholar- 


ships, of which already benevolent citizens 
have availed themselves to a great ex- 
tent. The school building consists of 
three floors. The first is divided into two 
compartments— a blacksmith-shop and a 
machine-shop ; the second, into a pattern- 
shop and a carpenter-shop ; and the third, 
into recitation rooms, teachers’ room, and 
drawing room. — 

The students are divided into three 
classes. When I visited the school a year 
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ago, I was introduced to a class in the 
blacksmith-shop, intent upon an experi- 
ment in molding for casting, conducted by 
a graduate of the Worcester (Mass. ) Poly- 
technic School. Each step in the lesson 
was preceded by questions as to the next 
necessary procedure, which were answered 
in chorus. The boys were as eager as if in 
the playground indulging in sport. When 
the exercise was concluded, the class was 
transferred to the carpenter-shop and as- 
signed a task in wood-work. 

I was shown specimens of patterns—many 
of them complicated—admirably executed. 
Each pattern bore a numeral mark, show- 
ing the degree of excellence attained by 
the maker. The same practice in this re- 
gard obtains in the manual! training school 
that is followed in schools for intellectual 
instruction exclusively. , 

While the class in manual labor is en- 
gaged in its regular routine exercises, in 
the different shops, the other classes are 
occupied in the recitation and drawing 
rooms. 

The instruction in drawing is compre- 
hensive and thorough. The director of 
the school regards drawing as almost, if 
not quite, as important as reading. It is 
the short-hand language of modern science. 
To the novice, it isa sealed book; but to 
the technically educated, every line, angle, 
and curve are pregnant with meaning ; and 
every graduate of the manual training 
school will be an accomplished draughts- 
man. Pupils applying for admission to 
the school must be not less than fourteen 
years of age. 

The course of study embraces five lines 
—three intellectual and two manual—as 
follows : 

First—A course of pure mathematics, 

including arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
and plane trigonometry. 
» Second—A course in science and applied 
mathematics, including physical geogra- 
phy, natural philosophy, chemistry, me- 
chanics, mensuration, and semi 

Third—A course in language and litéra- 
ture, including English grammar, spelling, 
composition, literature, history, and the 
elements of political science and economy. 

Fourth—A course in penmanship, free- 
hand, and mechanical drawing. 

Fifth—A course of tool instruction, in- 
cluding carpentry, pattern-making, black- 
smithing, and bench and machine work. 

Before receiving a diploma, each student 
is required to execute a project satisfactory 
tothe faculty of the Polytechnic School. 
The project consists of the actual con- 





struction of a machine. The finished ma- 
chine must be accompanied by a full set of 
the working drawings according to which 
the machine is made, and the patterns used 
tor castings, etc. 

I have tried to give youa bird’s-eye view 
of the St. Louis Manual-Training School, 
Allow me to outline very briefly the his. 
tory of mechanical training in schools. 


The first trade school was founded in 
Russia a century ago. Later similar 
schools were established in Belgium and 
France. Professor Woodward is my au- 
thority for stating that within the last 
twenty years hundreds of these schools 
have been established in Europe. 

Belgium has schools for weaving; 
France for silks and laces; Switzerland for 
watches and toys; Bohemia for glass mak. 
ingand pottery. Austria has thirty schools 
for weaving, three for lace, eight for the 
whole group of mechanical industries, fif- 
teen for working in wood, marble, and 
ivory, six for toys, four for baskets, and 
eleven for arms and other metallurgical 
industries. 

The artisans’ school of Rotterdam com- 
bines intellectual instruction with manual 
training. It has shops for carpenters, 
blacksmiths, metal-workers, masons, stone- 
cutters, cabinet-makers, etc. But, unlike 
the St. Louis school, the work at the school 
at Rotterdam has a real destination—it is 
made for sale. 

The apprentice school of the city ot 
Paris teaches several trades, and also man- 
ufactures wares for the market. And this 
is true of nearly all the mechanical schools 
of Europe. 

It is evident at a glance that this class 
of schools can never form a branch of the 
American public-school system. Neither 
the Government of the Nation nor ofa 
State can embark intrade. Here, again, 
Russia is in advance. She has solved the 
problem of tool-instruction without in- 
volving the Government in the business of 
manufacturing. The Russian theory is 
that adn art should be taught before at- 
tempting to apply it; that the mechanic 
arts may be taught as the sciences are, 
through a graded series of exercises by the 
usual laboratory methods. In a word, it is 
that instruction should be given in the 
arts for the purpose of construction, and 
not that real machines should be con- 
structed for the purpose of instruction. 

It is plain that if mechanical education 
is ever to constitute a department of our 
public-school system, it must be of this 
character. Accordingly, it is the Russian 
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system which prevails in the St Louis 
school. It is believed that teaching the 
details of actual trades is too narrow for 
general educational purposes; that “our 
physical education should be as broad and 
liberal as our intellectual training.” 

I think I may assume with some assur- 
ance that it is no longer disputed that the 
system we will call the Russian, of general 
education in the use of all the principal 
mechanical tools and processes, is better 
adapted to popular instruction than the 
system generally followed in Europe—of 
teaching special trades. If, then, we are 
to experiment with a view (1) to public 
enlightenment and (2) to public adoption, 
it will be wise to try the Russian system— 
the system in successful operation in St. 
Louis. 

I may remark that the St. Louis school 
is so successful and rich in promise that 
its patrons have already matured plans for 
its enlargement to a capacity of 240 pupils. 

In an open letter to Dr. Eliot, Chancel- 
lor of the University, Professor Woodward 
estimates the cost of the necessary addi- 
tional plan at $26,000; and he further 
estimates that an endowment of $150,000 
will be sufficient to sustain the enlarged 
school permanently, allowing for one 
hundred free scholarships. 

Our present system of popular educa- 
tion is very defective. It crams the brain 
with a vast collection of isolated facts, but 
scarcely attempts to teach the art of assim- 
ilating them. It converts the pupil into 
a sort of sponge for the absorption of ideas, 
but omits to teach their relation to one 
another. It makes of the brain a memo- 
rizing machine, which acts automatically 
while under the hand of the instructor; but 
fails to respond to the new demands made 
upon it in the actual struggle of life. On 
the other hand, the experiments in tech- 
nical mechanical education in Europe and 
in this country show that the student of 
mechanics, as taught by the Russian 
method, makes almost, if not quite, as 
rapid progress intellectually as his fellow 
of the public school, and at the same time 
masters a practical knowledge ot the ele- 
ments of the mechanical tools, and gains 
an insight into the processes of ordinary 
manufacture. The old method crams the 
brain to repletion, teaches the tongue the 
art of speech, and the hand the art of writ- 
ing, and there stops. What is now needed 
in education is that the brain shall be 
taught new modes of expression through 
the hand — drawing, the short-hand 





ning of familiarity with mechanical tools, 
without which man is nothing, but with 
which he is all. 
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The Froebel Centenary at Berlin. 





COMMUNICATED BY MISS HENRIETTA NOA, 


The “Society for the Promotion of the 
Froebel System of Education and for the 
Training of Kindergartners,”of which Frau 
Henrietta Schrader, the great-niece of 
Froebel, is president, celebrated the Froe- 
bel Centenary onthe 13thof April. The 
handsome conference rooms of the Anhalt 
Railway Company were kindly lent for 
the purpose. The rooms were tastefully 
decorated, and Froebel’s bust, in the midst 
of laurel shrubs and flowering plants, 
formed the centre-piece on the platform. 
The entrance of the Crown Prince and 
Princess ot Germany was the signal for 
the music to begin; a short prelude was 
played, and then a chorus of kindergart- 
ners, concealed behind the shrubs to the 
right of the platform, sang a choral. Mr. 
Schrader, a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Anhalt Railway, then deliv- 
ered a short address. He touched upon 
the educational services rendered by Froe- 
bel in the nursery and in the kindergar- 
ten, and drew attention to the literary 
works of Froebel, which contain his edu- 
cational ideas, and his plans for carrying 
on educational reform, the foundation of 
which he gave us during his life-time, in 
the kindergarten. Mr. Schrader pointed 
out that in this society’s Institution, “the 
Pestalozzi Froebel House,” Steinmetz 
Strasse 16, a beginning is being made to 
put these ideas of Froebel into practice; 
as, for instance, in the Transition and Ele- 
mentary classes, which are added to the 
kindergarten, and also in the classes tor 
teaching the older boys and girls basket- 
weaving, carpentry, sewing, knitting, etc., 
and in the school for practical Domestic 
Economy. Thus we see for the first time 
Pestalozzi’s and Froebel’s idea put into 
practice, namely, a piece of family life 
transplanted into school life, and a syste- 
matic method for training the will and 
feeling beyond the age of infancy. The 
Crown Prince was specially interested in 
the application of Froebel’s educational 
ideas beyond the kindergarten age. When 
the address was finished, the large folding 
doors at one end of the room opened, and 
the children of the kindergarten and ad- 
vanced classes, with their teachers and 
pupils, entered in procession. Each child 





language of modern science, and the cun- 





carried a branch of green and some spring 
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flowers. The procession marched to mu- 
sic, and passed in front of the royal couple 
up to one end of theroom. The Genius of 
Childhood, represented by a young girl, 
with a train ot children entered next and 
took her place on the platform: then came 
the Genius of Maidenhood, and then the 
Genius of Motherhood. Each Genius in 
turn recited a poem giving expression to 
her special cause for gratitude to Froebel, 
and crowned the bust with laurels,wreaths, 
and flowers. The song, “Come, let us live 
with our children,” brought the ceremony 
to ‘a close. Once more the children 
marched through the room, placed their 
flowers and branches at the foot of the 
Statue, then passed out into another room, 
where they took their places at long tables, 
and were refreshed with chocolate and cake. 
The Crown Prince and Princess took a 
lively interest in the whole proceeding, 
and expressed their pleasure and approval 
most warmly; the Crown Princess ex- 
pressed it as her belief, to Mrs. Schrader, 


that she might now look forward to the 


time when the idea embodied in her Insti- 
tution would have a firmer footing and a 
more extended influence. 


2 — 


Books and Pamphlets Received. 





TREASURY OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE for School 
and Home. Part Second. By Celia Doerner. Van 
— Bragg & Co.: Cincinnati and New York, 
1882. 


This is an admirable conclusion of an excellent 
beginning. It fulfills the expectations excited by 
Part First. The First Section treats of Natural 
History and the Human Body; the Second Section, 
of Science; the Third, of Geography and History; 
and the Fourth, of Miscellaneous Subjects. The 
questions in the first half of the volume are selected 
with rare tact and judgment; and the answers in the 
second half are remarkably clear and comprehensive. 
We commend the book most heartily to teachers, 
kindergartners, and mothers. 


Prickine. A Series of Plates presenting Gradu- 
ated Exercises and Outlines of Familiar Objects for 
a By Madame Adele de Portugall. Geneva, 
1881. 


The occupation of pricking has often been criti- 
cized severely and justly, because of the great injury 
it works to the eyes if improperly used. Neverthe- 
less, its educational value is so great that criticism 
has not been able to drive it from the kindergarten. 
Madame de Portugall has, in the Series of Plates 
before us, succeeded in furnishing a course of prick- 
ing which is in no way liable to the ordinary criti- 
cism, and, at the same time, preserves all the 
educationally valuable features of the occupation. 
The lessons are systematically arranged and follow 
a strictly logical order from the — to the com- 
plex, with constant reference to the development of 

dependent effort on the part of the child. 


‘| helpful, will confer an inestimable benefit upon the 





The series consists of two parts. In the first part, 
the straight line is treated; while the second part 
treats the curved line. Each part contains nine 
plates of graduated exercises and nine plates of out. 
lines of familiar objects. 

The work is the result of much loving study of 
children and a rare insight into their needs. A copy 
of it should be in every home. Madame de Portu. 
gall has her directions accompanying the work 
printed in English, so that all who want it may 
send for it, perhaps through Steiger & Co., without 
fear of getting a ‘‘foreign” book. 


EMPIRICAL Psycuotocy. By Laurens P. Hickok. 
Revised with the co-operation of Julius H. Seelye, 
Boston: Published by Ginn, Heath & Co., 1882. 


An excellent work, remarkably free of mere wordy 
cant, clear and honest in its statements, pure and 
high in its tone and in its ideals. 
prove an invaluable aid to all concerned in educa. 
tional work. It calls for study, it is true, butit 
invests the study with an intense interest; it demands 
solid work, but is in no way dry. 


Der FROEBEL’scHE KINDERGARTEN IN DER 
Scaweiz. (The Froebel Kindergarten in Switzer. 
land.) By C. Kuettel, School-Director at Lucerne, 
Zirich: Orell, Fuessli & Co., 1882. 


This is ajbook which will do much good eve 
beyond the limits of Switzerland. It furnishes 
a critical historical account of the status of the work 
in the republic, and in the second part discusses 
measures for the introduction and general diffusion 
of the kindergarten in the immediate future. We 
furnish in this number an account of the kinder 
gartens of Geneva, the materials for which the 
author took mainly from this excellent book; and 
we shall, in a subsequent number, print for the 
benefit of our readers a portion of Mr. Kuettel’ 
suggestions on the introduction of kindergartens. 

hoever will undertake to write a statement of 
the kindergartens in the United States, so free from 
personal bias and prejudice, so thoroughly just and 


cause of the little children. 


Miscellaneous, Literary, Scientific, and Historical 
Notes, Queries, and Answers, for Teachers and 
Pupils. Monthly. Terms: $1.00 in advance for 
ten numbers of sixteen pages each. Edited by Prof. 
N. B. Webster, of Norfolk, Va. Published by § 
C. & L. M. Gould, Manchester, N. H. 


A commendable enterprise, and well conducted. 
It takes the place of W. D. Henkle’s discontinued 
Notes and Queries. 





EpucaTion or Girts.—Miss Evans, of 
Ohio, queries why girls do not make such 
general advancement in studies as_ boys. 
She says they waste too much strength 
with heavy clothes. They skate and danc 
too much, but neglect exercise of their 
arms and chests. She thinks stair-climb- 
ing injurious to girls weighted down with 
heavy skirts. Girls think and talk to0 
much of finery. Too much time is wasted 
at pianos, too much emotional power i 
reading silly stories. Much time is wasted 
for lack of definite plans for the education 
of girls. 





The book will | 
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The Green Ray’s Story. 





BY MRS. MARY MANN. 


Once there was.a lame boy lying ona 
bed in a house in a great city. He had 
been lying there many months. He could 
not get up even to look out of the window, 
for his poor back had been broken by a 
fall from a tree. He was very sad to think 
he could never walk again. He could see 
a little blue sky, as he laid on his bed. 
The winter had been long and cold and 
dreary, but spring had come, and his 
mother opened the window that he might 
listen to the sounds of spring. It seemed 
to him that he could hear things growing, 
for vines climbed up the brick walls of the 
houses, and little birds began to twitter in 
one that climbed almost up to his window, 
but not quite. His chamber was very high 
up in the house. He hoped the vine 
would grow and come across his window, 
and he fancied how pleasant it would be, 
if a bird would make its nest where he 
could see it. He thought so much about 
it that it seemed to him he could be happy 
again, if he could only see something 
green growing. His friends often brought 
flowers to put in the vase that stood on the 
table by the side of his bed, and he enjoyed 
these very much; but he wished he could 
see something growing. He told his 
mother so one day, and she was a loving 
mother, and sent tor a man to come and 
put up a trellis that would go over the 
window, and to draw up a branch of the 
vine that her son might see it growing. 
How happy he was now! One day came 
amerry’spring shower pattering down on 
the grape leaves. It made him feel better 
allover. It made him remember how he 
used to love to stand in the rain, and let 
it run down over his neck and his face and 
his hair. He remembered that one day, 
when he was a very little boy, he sat right 
down under the spout in a little puddle of 
water that came down from the roof, and 
what a nice time he had splashing about 
with his little naked legs and feet and get- 
ting wet all over. It made him laugh to 
think of it, and he remembered that his 
mother found him at last, and pulled him 
in at the door, and wet her dress all over 
with the drops that fell from his curly hair. 


Just then, I jumped into a round drop 
of water that stood on a grape leaf by the 
window. The boy shouted for joy. “Oh, 
mother, come,” he said, “and see this 
beautiful green drop of water!” It made 
him clap his hands, and I called many of 


ae 

water; and then we played among the leaves 
until they became dry and the sun called 
us back to himself; but every time it rained 
we remembered the poor lame boy, and 
went again to make him happy, and some- 
times we shone in a beautiful stone in his 
mother’s ring, or in a ribbon that tied back 
the curtain; and one day, when it rained 
heavily and the grape vine was very wet, 
we Called all our cousins of all colors out 
of the rainbow, and they danced upon the 
leaves and sparkled in the window glass, 
and glanced from the breast of a humming 
bird that alighted upon the vine. 

“Oh, mother,” shouted the boy, “ God 
sends the rainbow into my very room.” 

All summer we made the lame boy hap- 
py. His cheeks grew red, and he relished 
his food, and he made pretty colored bas- 
kets and mats out ot many colored papers, 
and learned to paint pictures as he laid up- 
on his back. He loved his Heavenly 
Father for making such beautiful colors, 
and found he could be happy even lying 
on the bed all the time. 


Plate VII. 





Group (1) contains figures laid with five 
sticks, leading to outline drawings of sim- 
ple familiar objects. It will be noticed 
that in the three series of which the group 
is composed, the numerical value of five, 
with reference to the smaller numbers, is 
taught in silent lessons. The figures of ° 
the first series are laid on the tormula 
44+1=5; the figures of the second series, 
on the formula 24241=5; the figures of 
the third series on the formula 243=5. 
The petagon in the middle, which must 
be excepted from the second series, teaches 
numerically the formula 14141414 =5, 
OF-5 SX E = Se 

Group (2) contains a number of simple 
outline sketches of familiar objects, laid 
with six one-inch sticks. Of course for 
these, too, longer sticks are admissable. 
Around the group there area few border- 
elements, combining a number of familiar 
form-elements. These border-elements 
may be used in group-work (vid. § b, 
Plate III) for embellishing or relieving 
the result of united artistic effort; or in 
drawing exercises with the kindergarten 
slate or square-ruled paper. 


Plate VIII. 





This plate offers a number of symmetrical 
combinations and modifications of famil- 
iar geometrical forms, around the hexagon 
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each child only six or twelve sticks, and to 
dictate the central figure'(a hexagon or 
hexagonal star) verbally or by means of a 
drawing on the blackboard. They may 
then receive a number of additional sticks, 
and let the central figure grow, all obeying 
the teacher’s dictation, or each following 
his own inventive genius. 

These forms are invaluable even as silent 
teachers of geometrical and numerical 
relations. Used judiciously in conversa- 
tional lessons, leading to partial or comp- 
lete analysis of the figures in spoken or 
written descriptions, their teaching power 
is inexhaustible. 

For the benefit of younger teachers, I 
append a few hints for such exercises. 


Fig. 1. The children describe: This fig- |: 


ure is made of one hexagon in the middle; 
six triangles around the hexagon; six loz- 
enges between the triangles; two triangles 
on the upper lozenges; two triangles on 
the lower lozenges. 

Fig.2. Theteacher asks: What kind of 
quadrilaterals touch the sides of the hexa- 
gon? What kind of quadrilaterals touch 
the points of the hexagon?. How many 
sticks did you use to lay one lozenge, after 
laying the squares? How many sticks did 
you use to lay all the lozenges ? 

Fig. 3. The more advanced pupils write, 
having answered appropriate questions; 
This cross is made of one hexagonal star, 
’ two hexagons above (behind), and two 
hexagons below (before). The hexagons 
are divided into trapezoids. The hex- 
agonal star is divided into two simple loz- 
enges and two double lozenges (or twin 
lozenges ). | 

Fig. 4. The children answer: We used 
six sticks to lay the hexagon. - We used 
three more sticks for each square. We 
used eighteen sticks for the six squares. 
We used two sticks for the two triangles 
between the squares at the bottom, etc. 

Fig. 6. The children: We see in the 
middle of this figure a hexagonal star. We 
see around the star six hexagons. We see 


between every two hexagons a lozenge.. 


The teacher: Remove (or take away) the 
lozenge at the top. How many sticks did 
you remove? Remove the lozenge below, 
Remove all the lozenges. How many loz- 
enges .have vou removed in all? How 
many sticks have you removed inall? Re- 
move the hexagon on the left. How many 
sticks have you removed? Remove the 
hexagon on the right, etc. 

_Such exercises, varied according to the 
requirement of individualities, expanding 
in comprehension and, deepening in in- 





sight, always fresh and never carried onto 
surfeit, will do much to enlighten con. 
sciousness, and to train and assure skill in 
the outward representation of ideas, thus 
liberating creative genius in the pupils. 
pe pe 
The Slow Acceptance of Recognized 
Truth. 





BY MRS. F. A. B. DUNNING. 


When a high ideal in the direction of 


one’s deepest interest has been taken into 
an inseparable companionship with the 
thoughts and feelings of one’s life, what a 
keen sense of pain is often experienced 
that the dear companion is so seldom rec. 
ognized upon introduction, and not only 
this, but so many times is the subject of 
ridicule. What a surprise that this minis- 
ter of light and love and joy to one, should 
not be at once the bearer of the same 
blessings to all others. 

But no such experience has ever been in 
store for a true worker toward the world’s 
progress and reform. One, called of the 
Father to preach the blessed gospel of love 
and peace and good-will, fulfilled that 
mission only to earn the cross. Onesaid, 
“These wonderful truths which I have dis- 
covered by days and nights and years of 
unceasing study and sacrifice, I will pub- 
lish to a waiting world,” and lo! dark prison 
walls soon shut him. Another, after long 
weary effort in the direction toward wkich 
his faith had led him, said, “I will hasten 
to tell my people what I have found,” and 
banishment was his portion. And one 
whom we meet to honor; who, with the 
wisdom of philosophy and the intuition of 
love, through a half century of patient 
care and study, wrought out the wonder- 
ful means toward that high human devel- 
opment for which we feebly labor and 
toward which we aspire; who, when his 
true loving soul and keen intellectual dis- 
cernment had made his long-sought dis- 
covery clear, when he had reached the glad 
eureka of the disclosure and application 
of his ideas, was by some called a “ Fool.” 
But what is it that brings to light and 
keeps-alive forever the principles for 
which great sacrifices are made? Is it not 
first because they are true, and then because 
there has lived a faith in them that would 
not let them go? If my friend és upright 
and I have faith in his integrity, my faith 
shall at last bring the whole world to 1 
though I stand alone at first. If one’s 
ideal de true, and he is unfalteringly true 
to it, then must he bring others to see It 
also. And so in the grand life of Froebel, 
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tion. 


Away in the heart of the Ages, 

When men seemed to spring up full-grown; 
When poets and prophets and sages 

Seemed to fill the whole world alone, 


There could be no room for the children; 
So Ages, like premature men, 

Have lost all the brightness of childhood, 
And never have found it again. 


An Angelo rivalled a Raphael, 
And gave such an impulse to Art, 
That unnumbered Pygmalion statues 
Have lacked only one thing—a heart. 
A Kepler, with wonderful vision, 
Beyond his own fellows and time, 
Starts the world on a journey of motion 
Set to its own music and rhyme. 
Galileo, with foresight prophetic, 
Looked out from his prison on earth, 
And called with a voice not yet silent, 
A myriad new worlds to birth. 
A Franklin, with wondrous invention, 
The banner of thought has unfurled ; 
A Morse caught the fire-chain electric, 
And with it encircled the world. 


A Field, with the strength of his cable, 
United two nations in one ; 

And each day, as it passes, but shows us 
The onward work only begun. 


But I feel that our own Friedrich Froebel, 
The daft man at whom people smiled, 

Made the greatest of all known discov’ ries— 
The way to the soul of a child. 


And I think, of all words of the Master 
Who taught in the far Galilee, 

These have touched humanity closest.— 
‘* Let the little ones come unto me.” 


Then come, let us live with our children, 
Only once can their young lives be ours; 
Only once is it giv’n us to lead them, 
So gather the buds of life’s flowers. 


But so seemingly slow is true progress 
in the fulfillment of Froebel’s ideas, that 
hope, with others as it was with him, is 
sometimes clouded. But with any new 
work, any innovation upon the habitual 
routine of thought and action, practical 
acceptance comes hard even after its truth 
and value have been recognized, not so 
much on account of antagonistic feeling 
as simply because it is new; and so with 
our work, which is so dear. There is 
hardly a mother but will readily see that 
her happiest hours have been the sunniest 


grand in its simplicity and fidelity, how 
steadily and surely, on stepping-stones of 
effort and success, of failure and disap- 
pointment, he is leading a host of sincere 
followers upward toward his own true 
conceptions of a beautiful all-sided hu- 
manity. So this discoverer of the laws of 
childhood and the means of supplying 
their demands shall yet be given the trib- 
ute of universal acceptance and applica- 





hours of her little child, that her irritabil- 
ity and impatience have often caused the 
naughtiness which she unjustly punishes. 
How often we hear her say,““My child needs 
occupation, she continually wants some- 
thing to do, or she is lonely, she wants 
children of her own age to play with.” It 
is another thing for her to see these needs 
so clearly and strongly and deeply, that 
she holds it to be the most sacred duty of 
her life for which any effort and any sacri- 
fiee of self must be made to place her child 
as far as possible in conditions where 
these needs can best be met. To compre- 
hend an idea and to live it out are two dif- 
ferent things. 


Upon these three requirements of the 
child nature, Froebel founds the loving, 
beautiful work of his life. The true kind- 
ergarten does meet these requirements. 
The spirit of love, which alone wins from 
us all our best, is a necessity to the growth 
of the child. it must grow to be happy 
and loving and kind, because an atmos- 
phere of love and kindness surrounds it. 
It must grow to be just and truthful and 
generous, because justice, truthfulness and 
unselfishness have controlled another’s 
relations with it. It must grow to have 
clear ideas of things, because things have 
been presented to.it in a clear, logical 
manner. It must grow physically strong 
in the same way, by properly directed ac- 
tivity. The work of the kindergarten is 
positive. It assails no teachers or schools 
or systems. Negations are for those who 
criticise it; and my own ideal is yet so far 
beyond my realization that I feel my 
own work at least is not beyond criticism. 
Its advocates believe that strength and 
dexterity of parts of the body are gained 
by activity toward usetul and beautiful re- 
sults far better than by entirely undirected 
use, and with far more satisfaction to the 
child. They believe that no joy comes toa 
child surpassing that which he experiences 
from, the results of his own creative genius. 


To study, to love, to understand, to help 
toward its best in every direction the lit- 
tle child isthe work to which we are called, 
and not to be too impatient for the results 
which are sure to come. 

To— 

Sow the seed with faithful hand, 
Seeking ever truest ways, 


Leave to sun and rain the land, 
And the grain to coming days. 


Ever near the soul that strives 
Softly at its inner gate, 
With a calm for all our lives, 
Comes tle low voiced whisper “ wait.” 
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Correspondence. 





THE FREE KINDERGARTENS OF BOSTON, MASS. 


Dear Miss Peabody: 


You have asked me for some account of the work 
in the free kindergartens of Boston. I am happy to 
tell you all I can, and to give you some of my im- 
pressions of the work ; but for statistics and _ partic- 
ulars as to the history and growth, I refer you to Miss 
Pingree’s letter; for she ows much better about 
those points than I do. ae 

When I first began to visit the kindergartens, as 
supervisor, I was deeply impressed with the charac- 
ter and bearing of the teachers. Their patience,wis- 
dom, and gentleness filled me with admiration, and 
I felt convinced that whatever Froebel had done for 
children, he had just as truly done a great work for 
women in giving them this beautiful method of car- 
rying out the true motherly instinct; and, uncon- 
sciously to themselves, their own nature was thereby 
- being developed, deepened and strengthened. 


Of course, there are many trying cases among the 
children, gathered as they are from the poorest 
homes, and of various nationalities and races—Afri- 
can, Saxon, Celt, Portuguese, German, Italian, Jew, 
and American. But in the little community of the 
kindergarten, all differences are forgotten,—black 
hand in white hand, the children stand to form the 
ring for their games, and all differences of tongue 
are unnoticed, as their childish voices join in the 
song. 

In some of the kindergartens, the method has tobe 
adapted to circumstances ; so much so, that at first 
the kindergartners feel that they are not teaching 
kindergarten. Among twenty children, perhaps 
there may be only five who understand English. At 
first, all communication has to be done by signs; 
there is no chance for telling a story, giving an ob- 
ject lesson, or for much of the general morning talk 
so valuable in gaining the attention and interest of 
English speaking children. 

This may, in a measure, account for the remarka- 
ble individuality of the work of our Boston kinder- 
gartens, While Froebel’s philosophy and principles 
underlie all the work, each teacher has impressed 


her own individuality on her kindergarten,—differ-: 


ent songs, different plays and methods of giving out 
material, individualize each kindergarten. For in- 
stance, last Friday, in one of the single kindergar- 
tens, the teacher was preparing the clay, and she 
began to sing a lullaby, when down went the little 
heads, flaxen hair, and woolly locks, on the right 
arm reposing on the table, while each left hand was 
extended for the clay. Only those who were fast 
asleep had anything dropped into the left hand ; but 
the little song was so sweet and low that al! rested 
quietly till every hand was supplied. Then they 
were aroused by the bright song, “‘ Wake up, wake 
up so quickly,” and all went to work. 

In another kindergarten, the teacher told the story 
of Little Boy Blue with such good effect, whi'e giving 
out the clay, that for six successive Fridays she was 
asked by the children to repeat the story. 


In one of the kindergartens, composed mostly of 
Italians, is a little, blind Irish girl, seven years old. 
She cannot be admitted to the Blind Asylum, until 
she is ten. So, through the kindness of the teacher, 
she may stay in the kindergarten till she reaches 
that age. It is touching to see the care the other 
children take of little, blind Katie, and bow she, by 
touching hand or shoulder of the child next her, 
finds out what they are doing, and tries to join in 





game and exercise ; she marches, sings, weaves, uses 
the pin boxes, staffs, and third Gift, and never loses 
a day at the kindergarten, no matter what the weather 
may be. 


For the use of the kindergartners, there is a well. 
selected library, a small eabinet of minerals, stuffed 
animals and birds for object lessons, and carefully 
prepared specimens of India rubber and other well- 
known articles to serve as subjects for talks with 
the children. 


Every Monday afternoon, the teachers meet for a 
lesson in Tonic Sol-Fa, from Mr. Batchellor ; and as 
proof of the value of these lessons, I will say that 
many new songs have been contributed this winter, 
composed, words and music, by the teachers. On 
Froebel’s centennial birthday, a lovely song, com- 
posed for the occasion by one of the kindergartners, 
was sung in all the kindergartens. 

The third Tuesday in every month, we all meet for 
discussion of the work. Miss Pingree presides; a 
new song or game is presented for the benefit of all; 
a sample lesson given on one of the gifts or occupa- 
tions; or a lecture listened to from Professor G, 
Stanley Hall, on some subject relating to our work. 
The work is growing and has spread in many rami- 
fications, sewing classes for the little girls and the 
mothers, cutting classes, visiting among the families, 
finding employment for men out of work, and help. 
ing the discouraged. 

One of the greatest benefits is that gained by the 
women in waiting at the kindergartens, a mother or 
sister of some of the children. They see the gentle 
way in which the kindergartner rules and guides by 
love, and they are led to try the same method at 
home. ‘‘I’d never stand and snicker with them 
young ones as you do, Miss Carr,” said one woman, 
“Td give em a good licking” Now, she says, “Oh, 
Miss Carr, I don’t beat my children any more; and | 
must say, tho’ its not becoming in me to say it, they 
are the best behaved children in our alley.” ‘ Look 
at our Annie,” says another woman, “ she ain’t a bit 
like my other children; she must have a peg to hang 
her coat and hat on, as they do at the kindergarten ; 
but them others, look at their hats flung round any- 
where; and as for the doll she got Christmas, it must 
be put in the drawer when she’s done playing with 
it. and I venture to say it’s just as clean as the day 
Miss Shaw gave it to her.” 

_-ight nurseries are connected with this kindergar- 
ten work, where the children trom the age of eighteen 
months may be under this beautiful kindergarten 
influence. Children whose mothers go out to work, 
whose elder sister or brother must be kept from 
school “to mind the baby,” are taken into these 
bright, clean homes and cared for from eight o'clock 
in the morning till five in the afternoon. These 
nurseries, with one exception, are in the suburbs, 
two of them are fine old mansion houses, abandoned 
on account of change of neighborhood. Now restored 
with fresh paint and pretty paper, the windows bright 
with flowers, and happy children’s faces, they have 
recovered their old dignity and character. There are 
kindergartens in all these nurseries, from which 
twenty children in each stay to dinner with the ba- 
bies, making forty in all. It is the intention that a 
kindergartner shall assist in each nursery, and pre- 
pare the children for the kindergarten, thus making 
the whole work a unit. : 

But my letter is too long—there is no limit to this 
kindergarten influence, but that is no reason why 
there should be none to my account of it. 

With kindest greeting to all who are doing this 
good work, believe me, dear Miss Peabody, 

Yours most sincerely, 
Boston, June 18th, 1882. ELIZABETH LOMBARD. 
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Dear Sir : : 
Accept my thanks for your NEw Epucarion in the 


~ form of the accompanying report of my visit to Mrs. 


Schrader. The account of the Froebel festival was 
written by an English lady who is studying and 
teaching in the kindergarten. My interest to go 
there was awakend by your May number. I wanted 
to see not only for your and my sake, but also for the 
sake of a young lady, now in Stuttgart, who, being 
rich and independent and refined, is wishing to edu- 
cate herself with a view of devoting herself altogether 
to popular education in Saxony, her home. She will 
soon be one of your subscribers. 


Berlin, June 17th, 1882. HENRIETTA Noa, 





My dear Mr. Hailmann: 

Your kind invitation to attend the re-union of kin- 
dergarten friends to-morrow, the anniversary of 
Froebel’s transfer to a sphere of even greater useful- 
ness than it was his great privilege to be here on 
earth, came to me by the hands of Mrs Pollock ; and 
could I have joined you all in Detroit, how delightful 
it would have been to me. But neither my daughter 
nor myself found it possible to be with you. So I 
merely send you a real hearty greeting, assured that 
the Lord will richly bless your labors. if all who meet 
plant themselves squarely on Froebel’s platform and 
not their own. : 

The truths which underlie the Froebel method 
are all too powerful! to be much longer smothered by 
the dictates of ignorance and self-conceit. It is ear- 
nest love that bears along these truths, and where 
love and truth go hand in hand, heat and light are 
given to the world, and these produce growth. And 
surely the kindergarten is growing; it has at times to 
struggle against being suffocated by its own would- 


_ be friends, but all this it is outliving, and I see the 


era of its benign influence slowly but surely ap- 
proaching. Let us have courage then, and labor on 
faithfully by word and deed to bring this blessed 
light into the habitation of every fellow-man. 
With sincere regards and best wishes, 
Yours truly, etc., 


Washington, June 2oth, 1882, Joun Hitz. 
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_ The Kindergarten in Geneva, Switzer- 


Jand.* 





BY HON. JOHN HITZ, 


There are at present but two private. 


kindergartens in Geneva, the oldest of 
which is conducted in the French language 
by Miss Susan Coruaz and four assistants, 
and in January of last year numbered 114 
pupils. Children admitted at the age of 
three years and retained until ten are then 
ready to enter the intermediate (secondary ) 
grade of the public school. The charge 
for tuition is $1 20 per month, The school 
premises are provided with an ample play- 
ground and an abundance of growing 
plants. This institution was established 
asearly as April, 1861, by two ladies named 
Landesmann and Lagier. The other pri- 
vate kindergarten is conducted in the Ger- 
man language by Miss Selina Grob, was 





*The substance of this report is from Kuettel’s 
“Froebel Kindergarten in Switzerland.” 





founded in 1877 by the Rev. Dr, Steiger, 
and has an attendance at present of from 
forty to fifty pupils. The charges range 
from ten to sixty cents per month. 

But it is the public kindergartens which 
constitute the exceptional feature of the 
school system of Geneva. 

Just ten years ago (1872), the Grand 
Council of the Canton or State of Geneva 
enacted a law placing the so-called free 
infant schools under the supervision of the 
department of public instruction, and 
voted means to sustain them, To the un- 
tiring efforts of the eminent kindergart- 
ner, Madame A. de Portugall, is it due 
that four years later (1876) these infant 
schools were wholly remodelled, and from 
that period have been conducted strictly 
in accordance with the Froebel method of 
kindergarten, saving that the advanced 
classes have reading and writing, prepara- 
tory to the pupil’s entry into the so-called 
elementary classes of the regular public 
school. 

There exist now in Geneva, under the 
supervision of Madame de Portugall, fifty 
of these public kindergartens, with an av- 
erage daily attendance of three thousand 
children between the ages of three and six 
years, conducted by seventy-six instruc- 
tors, who have either received their entire 
normal training from Madame de Portu- 
gall or have been subjected to a trial term 
of three to six months under her immedi- 
ate supervision. In addition to which all 
teachers are annually required to attend a 
review course of fifty lessons, given by 
Madame de Portugall, embracing each 
year different branches of the kindergarten 
method. Teachers living in the rural dis- 
tricts, who attend this course, are allowed 
mileage by the State. The salary of teach- 
ers in the private schools ranges from $120 
to $240 per annum, whilst that of assistants 
in the public kindergartens is fixed at $120, 
and of teachers, ranges from $130 to $200 
per annum. To each teacher are assigned 
from twenty to twenty-five pupils, an ex- 
cess of this number entitles to an assistant: 

Most of the premises occupied by these 
so-called infant schools, or kindergartens, 
have been specially constructed for the 
purpose, are well located, have spacious 
airy apartments, including a lunch or 
dining room; are provided with ample 
space for playgrounds, including, in some 
instances, small garden plots for the use of 
the children. For instance, in the rural 
municipality or district of Sezeguins the 
kindergarten occupies one-half of a build- 
ing constructed jointly for it and the 
Mayor’s Office, having a large garden at- 
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tached, with spacious pavilions to play in, 
etc. 

In the city of Geneva, each kindergarten 
has its attendant or nurse, who attends to 
the duties of a janitor and, during recess 
as also befgre and after school hours, or 
when out of the school-room, renders to 
the children all requisite assistance. 

The schools are trequently inspected by 
Madame de Portugall, who at such times 
usually spends not less than one hour in 
giving a lessun, and conducting herself the 
exercises as a means of instruction for the 
teacher. The kindergartens being public, 
attendance is gratuitous. The several 
municipalities or districts furnish the re- 
quisite buildings or roomsand defray two- 
thirds of the salary which the Cantonal gov- 
ernment accords to the instructors, and to 
‘which it contributes the remaining one- 
third. Omitting the expense of buildings 
and attendants, the average expense of each 
child attending the kindergartens of Gene- 
va, is estimated to be about five dollars per 
annum. The budget of the Canton for the 
present year estimates $11,000 for the pay- 
ment of the salaries, of the supervising 
principal, office expenses, the State’s quota 
of one third of the salaries paid to the 
teachers, the cost of normal training and 
review course, besides including $300 for 
gifts, implements, and other requisites in 
the kindergarten. Add to this the salary 
quota of the municipalities or districts 
aggregating $8,000, the amount appropri- 
ated annually by the Canton of Geneva to 
the kindergarten, exclusive of buildings 
supplied, attains the creditable sum of 
nearly $20,000 to a total population of less 
than 75,000; and the public, with whom the 
kindergarten has become a popular insti- 
tution, is clamorous fora gradual increase. 

The kindergartens of Geneva constitute 
as yet a distinct part of the public-school 
system, and attendance is optional, but the 
time is rapidly approaching when they 
will be fully incorporated into the public- 
school system, and attendance so become 
compulsory. The gradual engrafting ot 
the primary or elementary grades of the 
public-school system upon the kinder- 
garten, is quite noticeable in Geneva, and 
is the natural result of the pedagogical 
leavening which the Froebel method will 
sooner or later make manifest in every 
sound educational system. The experi- 
ence of Geneva proves that the plan of 
public kindergartens carried out in a com- 
prehensive manner, raises the standard, or 
rather materially accelerates, not only the 

‘acquisition of knowledge in the element- 
ary, but all grades of the present public- 
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school system, and so enables not only the 
highly talented, but the less gifted, to 
attain the requisite higher average stand- 
ard of culture demanded of man in this 
progressive age. 
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Mrs. Schrader’s Kindergarten at Berlin, 
BY MISS HENRIETTA NOA. 

[Miss Nenrietta Noa enclosed the following inter. 
esting notes of her visit to Mrs. Schrader, with her 
letter published elsewhere. —Eb. | 

Two visits to the kindergarten at 16 
Steinmetz Street, where I saw Frau Direc- 
tor Schrader and conversed with her, will 
be worthy a brief notice. She said to me: 
“Froebel’s ideas are too much forced and 
tortured to yield results preparatory to 
school-life. I, according to my under. 
standing of his meaning, try to make the 
kindergarten an extended home and fami- 
ly. My little ones have working hours 
and play hours. They sweep the rooms, 
plant seeds in the garden, work there, have 
all sorts of small duties to perform, and 
are for hours together allowed to play. 
They do not do much imitating work, but 
what they have seen, they try to represent. 
For instance, when we have taken them to 
the cows in the stable, they try afterwards 
to cut out some cows from cardboard, 
fetch grass to feed the cows, build a stable 
for them, etc. Our older pupils make 
playthings for the younger, whilst the 
young girls we educate for kindergartners 
help us train our pupils.” 

I went through house and garden with 
Mrs.. Director Schrader, and was specially 
pleased with a dispensary so arranged 
that physicians can receive and treat the 
mothers as well as the children. Medi- 
cines are given, also a warm bath with salt 
or otherwise, and a trifle (5 pfennige) is 
taken in payment, so as not to pauperize 
them. This Vo/kskindergarten has also 
arrangements for sending children to 
country homes, to recruit their health; and 
the Crown Princess is doing much in this 
direction, as she has the greatest interest 
in this kind of work. A great supply of 
beautiful linen is ready, if the children 
should need such supplies, to send com 
fortably away. I also saw a beautiful fea- 
ture in the musical education of the chil- 
dren. They have instruments, such 4s 
drums, cymbals, triangles, and castanets, 
which they play in accompaniment to 
pieces of music played to them on the 
piano,their sense of rhythm being especially 
developed and gratified by this. All 1s 
done in the children’s home in a home 
like manner. 
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For Washing Clothes and cleaning every- 

thing—no matter what—it works quicker, 
easier, cheaper and better than Soap or other 
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Soap. It relieves the drudgery of Wash-day | 
and is warranted not to injure hands or 
fabric. Everybody will continue to use® 
after a fair trial. Ask your Grocer for it. 
KENDALL M’F’G CO., 


Established 1827. Providence, R. I. 
And 72 Park Place, N. Y- 
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An unmarried woman, between twenty- 
five and thirty-five years of age. Situation 
permanent. Salary liberal. Address, en- 
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F. H. COLTON, 
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The Nation, 


Since its consolidation with the New York 
Evening Post, has increased its facilities in every 
department, enlarged its size to twenty-four 
pages, and added many able writers to its pre- 
vious list. It is now pronounced by many o: 
its readers to be better than ever before. 

Established in 1865, the Nation was a pioneer 
in this country as a weekly journal of literary 
and political criticism of the highest order, con- 
ducted free from the control of party or inte- 
rest of any sort. Despite a precarious support 
during the first few years, it held persistently to 
its original aim until its financial success was 
assured. Meanwhile it had become a recognized 
authority at home and abroad; its editorial man- 
agement has been unchanged from the first, and 
its projectors intend that, with their present 
facilities, the Nation shall become more than 
ever before the medium of the ablest thought of 
the time. 

The form and style of the paper are chosen 
with a view to the most suitable shape for bind- 
ing, and a set of the Nation preserved, bound, and 
indexed, makes the most complete and read- 
able record of current events of importance 
in the political and literary world available 
for the American public. 

The subscription price has been 


Reduced to $3 per Annum. 


Specimen copies sent on request. Address the 
Publisher, 210 Broadway, New York. 
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GIFTS. MATERIAL, LITERATURE, FURNITURE, AND STATIONERY 
Better and Cheaper than Eastern or Imported Articles. 


PHILIP A. 
' PRICE LISTS FREE. 


MEINBERG, 


5605 Jackson St.; 
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SECURE THE BEST AND MOST THOROUGH TRAINING. 


Address : 


251-259 Lafayette S8t., - . 





THE DETROIT TRAINING CLASS 


FoR BRINDERGSGARTINERS 


will open October 16th, and continue eight months, with daily sessions 
and ample opportunity for the observation of work. 


W. N.. HAILMANN, 


- DETROIT, MICH. 
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used to distinguish between “Columbus 
Buggies” and Columbus Buggy Co.’s 
Buggies. 











COLUMBUS 











The School Bulletin, 


A MONTHLY EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


Editor and Proprietor, C. W. BARDEEN, Syractse, X.Y, 


Oun Amm.—It is the alm of the Scuoon BuLuzrin to afford teachers of all 
grades practical intelligence, su; tions and help. It has been from the 

the recognised educational journal of New York, and the best teachers tothe 

are always my ay) present in ite columns the secrets of their succes, 
Among its features have been most ded is ite educational 





Teachers always want to know what is going on in the educational world. What 
echools are ing teachers? What les are being paid here and there} 
What new topics are they disc at Institutes and Associations, and what de 
they say sbout them!. What is lature about school matten! 
When is the next examination for State Certificates? were the 

at the last examination, and ho ? Who is married aad ma 


are before the courts, and how are they sottled What is the for the: 
next State ‘Association, what is to be seen there, and how much rill it cost to ba 
What new books useful to teachers have come out, what do they amount to, aad 


= th in thi Bou id ve a a called the Query Bors 
mon! e ETIN, and a lepartmen a nahi 
the teacher to ask any jnestion at comes up in the dail ouhecl-couen woh: 
Oun Tzaus—The su! ption to the Buxizrin is Dollar « year. Is- 
stead of making deductions or offering cheap premi: weprefer to the 
full dollar for the paper, and then make it worth the to every subscriber, 
To enco our to make extra effort, however, we offer six subscription 


“ec ame M be sent with perfect safety by money-orde, 
low To snp Monsy.— may be sen! 
tered letter, or draft on New k. Bille and asually reach us, 
‘eo do not refuse postage-stampe, though we prefer to have the money sent sem 
way. 
How = Cuaves TAB Appnese.—When the subscription ts received, the wip. 
nee a henge and assorted for the whole year. It is therefore sme 
rouble to change an address. Yet: we always do it cheerfully, provided the sb- 
ecriber remembers to give the post-office snom which, as well as the post-cilen 
which the address is to be changed. 
Muesine Pargrs.—In 00 “4 @ subscription 
may fail to reach a eubscriber for some month. If 
the 15th, always send a postal card at oncx, and the m' 


by return mail. 

Warne Cangruuy, Diermnorty, Fouuy.—Our readers would hesitate te be 
lieve us if we should tell them how large # proportion of the letters we recdve 
are imperfect, often failing to specify what is wanted, oftener forgetting to girs 
the post-office address, sometimes even omitting the name of the writer. 


@ number ofthe Brie 
@ paper is not recelved by 


deem it due to ourselves ae well as to our customers to fill order promptly 
and accurately. Ifour friends will be sure their orders are oan 
few mistakes, and those few will be rect. 


enre them there will be very 


fed as anon as we learn of them 


KINDERGARTEN 
Giffs, and Occupation Material 


THE ATTENTION OF ALL KINDERGARTNERS IS INVITED TO 
THE SUPERIOR LINE OF MATERIAL Manufactured by 


BRADLEY c& OO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Those who have used these goods during the past years 
are united in their praise. and many of the prominent Kinder- 
gartnere do not hesitate to sav that they are superior to an 
other in the worid. We were the first makers of this mate: 
in this country, and for more than ten years have constantly 
been devising and perfecting machinery for its accurate mant- 


facture 
The following are some of the specialties and points of ex- 


cellence in our guods. 

ACCURACY—the one thing necessary to satisfactory 
results in this method. j 

NEATNESS AND CARE in preparation and packing. 

PRICKED SEWING CARDS, now become almost & 
necessity. 

PARQUETRY PAPERS for the seventh gift. 

TABLETS FOR SEVENTH GIFT, in light and dark woods 
and on geometric principles. 

RULED CUTTING PAPERS. 

PIN STICKING CUSBION OR TABLET 

MRS.HAILMANN’S SECOND GIFT BEADS. 

MRS. HAILMANN’S LENTILS. e 

OUR BEAUTIFUL PAPERS in Eighty colors and shades 
of remarkable purity. 

COLORED STICKS for EIGHTH GIFT. 

IMPROVED STEEL WEAVING NEEDLE. 

ENGRAVED NETTED CARDS with margin. 

ACCURATE ENGINE RULED DRAWING or NETTED 
PAPERS with margin. 

ENGINE RULED SLATES with margin. 

The limits of a magazine advertisement preclude the enl- 
meration of these goods in detail. Send for illustrated cate 
logue if you are not already using our material. 

MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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